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the extent of twenty-three and one half per cent. These are one 
set of facts; to say nothing of physical inefficiency, largely 
through underfeeding. Industrial fluctuations we have always 
with us, but these other causes we can sweep away if we will. 
The authors indicate and summarize with great judgment the 
suitable methods of treatment within reach ; all are needed, and 
each in its place. 

Above all stands the need to educate boys and girls in general 
adaptability to industry and in the technique of some one in- 
dustry in particular. Let us start a system of industrial schools 
to-morrow, not for those already apprenticed to some skilled 
trade, but for those who hawk newspapers and run errands, 
only to find themselves economically useless at nineteen. And 
secondly, let us gradually plough up many of our pastures and 
use them for intensive vegetable culture. Green grass must give 
way to cabbages and pigs, there is no help for it. Our present 
sixteen million acres of pasture are a sheer waste of land. The 
economic organization of cottage gardens, allotments, and small 
holdings will not be an easy matter. The undertaking is thick 
with problems of cooperation, transport, agricultural skill, and 
provision of capital. But no doubt about it that in this way 
we can contribute to the country's wealth. 

0. P. ECKHAED. 

Manchester, England. 

Youth's Noble Task. A Volume of Moral Instruction Mainly 
Based on Eastern Tradition, Poetry and History. By P. J. 
Gould. Published under the aixspiees of the Moral Educa- 
tion League (Longmans, Green & Co.), 1911. Pp. xix, 326. 

The Moral Education League, which has already done much 
valuable work in this country, is rapidly extending its influ- 
ence throughout the world. For some time it has been making 
serious efforts towards the initiation of moral instruction in the 
colleges and schools of India, since many of her statesmen and 
educationists believe that the time is ripe for this reform. The 
publication of the present volume is a most notable step in this 
direction. Education in the government schools of British India 
has hitherto been of a purely secular nature, and there are 
doubtless many people who consider that the vital and funda- 
mental differences of religion and caste render any other gov- 
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ernment system of education impossible. This problem is cer- 
tainly one that demands careful study. The possibility of sepa- 
rating the teaching of morals from religion in the East by no 
means follows from any decisions and results, however positive 
and encouraging, arrived at in the West. In their respective at- 
titudes towards religion we have, perhaps, to deal with the most 
fundamental difference between Eastern and Western people. 
In the East religion is, and always has been, not part of life, 
but the whole of it. The whole universe, both the bad and the 
good, falls within it. In the West this is not so. True re- 
ligion, here is something that follows the growth of moral con- 
victions, it is an ideal, a dogma, a belief or a system. The Euro- 
pean recognizes the supreme value of the virtues wholly apart 
from any religious sanctions or fears concerning a future life. 
Such recognition seems to be almost foreign to the Eastern 
mind, the external mandate of religion is generally its solitary 
moral imperative. This is not, of course, in harmony with the 
teaching of the highest forms of Hinduism, Mohammedanism, 
and still less of Buddhism, but it is in accordance with these 
faiths as they survive among the masses in India to-day. If, how- 
ever, a higher attitude towards morality can, by any means, be 
fostered, humanity would immeasurably gain. For the achieve- 
ment of this purpose a book of Moral Lessons, pervaded by the 
Spirit of the East and written specially for Indian children, is 
a real necessity. Such a book, by Mr. P. J. Gould, we have now 
before us. In the selection of material from Hindu, Moham- 
medan, Parsi, Persian, Arabian, and other sources, and in its 
reduction to simple and concise narrative, the author has been 
unsparing of his patience and unprejudiced in his choice. He 
has fully observed the principle that the most effective illus- 
trations must come from the life and literature of the people 
themselves. 

This very merit of the book, however, opens up a further 
difficulty. We all know the strife that arises when an effort 
is made to introduce religion into our own national system of 
education; those of us who are acquainted with the hatred that 
exists between Mohammedans and Hindus will thereby, in some 
measure, realize the feelings of the less educated, but more 
wholly religious native when he finds that his children are being 
enlightened concerning stories and traditions sacred to other 
creeds. To many Anglo-Indians it will, therefore, be unthink- 
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able that Hindu parents, more especially of the higher castes, 
will allow their children to hear stories connected with Moham- 
med, Buddha, or Christ; or, on the other hand, that Moham- 
medans will allow their children to hear stories of Brahma, 
Vishnu, or Siva, however impartially or for whatever purpose 
they are told. 

Hence, we must conclude, that though the book of stories is 
both admirably selected and arranged, and has within it great 
possibilities for good, its introduction into government schools 
and colleges must be attended with the greatest caution and only 
through the media of teachers possessing long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the people of India. 

M. Liqhtfoot Eastwood. 

Bolton, England. 

England's Need in Education. By J. S. Knowlson. London: 
A. C. Pifield, 1911. Pp. 187. 

The avowed purpose of this volume is summed up in the fol- 
lowing extract: "The object of this somewhat ambitious little 
work is not to labor the fact of the deficiencies of our national 
system of education, but rather to suggest a remedy, or, at any 
rate, to point out how such a remedy might be obtained : in other 
words, my object is to furnish a constructive, not destructive 
criticism." Accordingly, the book falls more or less definitely 
into two parts, the first of these is mainly a discussion of what 
the author regards as the defects of our educational system, and 
the second is a somewhat general account of the remedies that 
he advocates. In the former, he, like most other educationists, 
emphasizes the evils of that mere craze for facts and informa- 
tion which has been the bane of so much work in education. 
He severely criticises the subjects as taught in our schools to- 
day, but we cannot help thinking that what he has to say 
refers to the very worst schools and teachers who yet linger 
with us, types of both, which we trust are fast becoming 
obsolete. 

We are unable to endorse the views put forward in the more 
constructive part of the book, either as regards the matter or 
method of instruction. Many of the general principles put 
forward are of incontestable validity, but in their application to 
the needs of the concrete case, we regard the suggestions of 



